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Have We Failed To Educate for Democracy? 


Announcer: . 
What a place to hold a Town 


Meeting! We wish all of you 
isteners could join us here in 
Denver. The City of Denver is 


spread out on a large plateau nest- 
ing under the magnificent snow- 
‘apped peaks of the Rocky Moun- 
ains to the west of us. To the 
rast are the great fertile plains 
nd grazing lands of Colorado, 
well stocked with cattle. 

| This is your Town Meeting’s 
feventh visit to Denver. We are 
be guests tonight of the Univer- 
ty of Denver and the Fifth Cit- 
eens Conference on Government 
fanagement headed by Dr. John 
agram. Last night, the members 
& this conference, who have come 
om all parts of this Rocky Moun- 
am Empire, discussed the prob- 
a of financing our vast defense 
-ogram. Tomorrow night they 
Hit discuss wage and price con- 
Is. 

_Tonight, we are considering the 
pst fundamental question of all, 
w to train the minds and hearts 
men to deal with the problems 
'’ye made for ourselves in the 
ddle of this Twentieth Century. 
» preside over tonight’s discus- 
m, here is your moderator, the 
esident of Town Hall, and 
nder of America’s Town Meet- 
r, Mr. George V. Denny, Jr. 


derator Denny: 
Sood evening, neighbors. I 
onder how many of you listeners 
jaember the good old days be- 
2-the automobile, the airplanes, 
_ movies, radio eand television, 
en there were no income taxes, 
en Britannia ruled the waves 
Egypt, India, Japan, and 
ea were just far-away places. 
mn remember those days—those 
3 when small boys swapped 


pictures of baseball players that 
came in packages of Piedmont 
cigarettes. That was before the 
days of Buck Rogers, Superman, 
and Steve Canyon. 

During these past fifty years, 
the men of science have changed 
our environment from small neigh- 
borhoods of a few families to a 
neighborhood of two and a-quarter 
billions of human beings of all 
races, colors, creeds, and nation- 
alities. 

Did you ever stop to think what 
was behind all this? Why, edu- 
cation, of course! education in a 
world where men were free to 
learn and to exercise their im- 
agination and ingenuity. But now, 
as we stand on the brink of 
World War III, we turn to the 
educators and ask, “How can we 
live in this great new miraculous 
world and continue to enjoy our 
freedoms?” Js a vast armament 
race the only answer? 

Dr. Butterfield and Dr. Sher- 
wood, we turn to you for advice. 
What are educational institutions 
doing to preserve democracy, 
short of war? Can you turn out 
men whose genius and imagina- 
tion in the field of human rela-: 
tions will match the abilities of 
the men of science? When will 
we be able to substitute the rule 
of law for the atomic bomb? 

We'll hear first from the dis- 
tinguished President of Wesleyan 
University in Middletown, Con- 
necticut, a graduate of Cornell 
University, who is also president 
of the National Council on Reli- 
gion in Higher Education, and 
who is a member of the Com- 
mission on Liberal Education of 
the Association of American Col- 
leges. We take pleasure in wel- 
coming to Town Meeting Dr. 
Victor L. Butterfield. 


Dr. Butterfield: 

I think we have failed in our 
education in two important ways. 
Our schools and colleges have 
done some important things well. 
We have helped develop in our 
students attitudes. of coéperation 
and fair play, a sense of the other 
fellow’s rights. We have given 
them good vocational training, 
and much can be said for our edu- 
cation in science. Indeed, Amer- 
ice’s technological achievements 
are a miracle of the centuries. 


Furthermore, we are basically 
and on the whole a friendly, gener- 
ous and sympathetic people. And 
our schcols and colleges helped 
‘to develop these virtues. 


But there are two spots where 
we must do better if we are to 
make secure our basic freedoms. | 
need hardly demonstrate to this au- 
dience the small part the average 
citizen takes in the active political 
life of his community. We must 
do something about this problem. 
Secondly, I wish to point out the 
lack of that moral and political 
judgment without which active 
participation in the democratic 
process is pretty futile. 


The popularity of such books 
as Peace of Mind, Live Alone and 
Like It, and Be Glad You're a 
Neurotic, is to me only one il- 
lustration of the widespread moral 
and spiritual confusion that makes 
sound citizenship basically  in- 
secure. I can be a good citizen 
only when I have a sound philo- 
sophy of personal life that I really 
believe in. Education, in other 
words, is out of balance at the 
most important level. 


The basic need is for insight and 
thinking power, for judgment and 
wisdom. A genuine democracy can 
survive, whatever our material 
prosperity and power, only as its 
citizens are men of free mind and 
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independence, as well as co6pera: 
tive spirit. 


The Germans of the 30’s had 
courage, they had pride, they had 
scientific and technological skills. 
Indeed, they had a kind of cul- 
tural learning, but they also had 
Hitler. The American people musi 
believe so profoundly in the im- 
portance of moral and spiritual 
values that they can never fall 
prey to the magic spell of the 
demagogue. 


This is the imperative educa- 
tional problem. As Plato so wisely 
said in the Republic, the essence 
of education is “Learning to like 
the right things.’ This is what 
is meant by a humanistic educa- 
tion. But like German education, 
we are in danger, even in human- 
istic studies, of losing sight of the 
ultimate purpose of learning, which 
is the strengthening of our mental 
and moral fiber. 


The tendency to insist on mere 
acquaintance with and memory of 
facts and ideas is dangerous. Un- 
til we can recapture humanistic 
learning as mental and moral nour- 
ishment, it may well fail us as 
individuals and citizens as it 
failed Germany. Our problem is 
to get back to humanistic leara- 
ing as Abraham Lincoln experi- 
enced it, where report has it that 
he was nurtured on Euclid, Shakes- 
peare, and the Bible until he started 
reading in law. 


Here is a living illustration of 
the fact that you and I can get 
meat and meaning for our lives 
from such books, but we have to 
read the books carefully, fully, 
with thought. I wonder how many 
of us here have turned in this 
fashion to the Bible, or Shakes- 
peare, or indeed our own Emer- 
son — not Faye —or Jefferson, of 
Franklin. Such writers are the 
best means available for acquiring 
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| understanding of ourselves and 
her men. 
If we want to get at basic truths, 
matters of basic human concern, 
we want to get at religious 
sight and moral and _ political 
isdom, at intellectual discipline, 
an understanding of other peo- 
es, we should turn for the bulk 
our nurture to the great think- 
s and prophets of the race, 
hether American, European, 
reek, or Christian. 
As William James once told 
group of women, their main 
isiness of life was “to know a 
sod man when you see one.” So 
is with all of us. The way to 
st our standards of judgment is 
; seek human excellence wherever 
“occurs, and the race has pro- 
ded great men in ample numbers 
our intellectual and spiritual 
afture. 


ederator Denny: 


Thank you very much, Dr. But- 
rfield. That interesting crack 
sout our friend Faye Emerson 
iggests to me the possibility of 
pur employing Faye sometime on 
pur faculty to teach Ralph Waldo 
merson to your students. Wouldn’t 
wat be interesting? 

One of our country’s greatest 
‘ucational institutions in the field 
science is the Massachusetts In- 
‘tute of Technology. You've 
ard its President, Dr. James Kil- 
in, Jr., on previous Town Meet- 
es. Tonight it is our privilege 
| present its Dean of Engineering, 
. Thomas K. Sherwood. He is 
native of Columbus, Ohio, and 
praduate of McGill University in 
‘nada, with two advanced de- 
ees from M.I.T. Dr. Sherwood 
s served as consultant to the 
ruch Committee and is expert 
asultant to the War Department 
d Division Member of the Na- 
inal Defense Research Commit- 


tee. We are happy to welcome to 
Town Meeting Dr. Thomas K. 
Sherwood. 


Dr. Sherwood: 


I agree with Dr. Butterfield 
that there is reason to doubt the 
success of our educational system 
in relation to our ultimate goal. 
I would emphasize, however, that 
education has not failed in relation 
to the nation’s short-term objective. ; 


I think it clear that our im- 
mediate purpose is to become both 
industrially and militarily strong, 
so that we may discourage com- 
munist expansion, and stop actual 
aggression as it develops. We ex- 
pect to attain this short-term ob- 
jective through the production of 
goods and arms. 


We have faith in American 
technology, which has been tested 
in the furnace of one great war 
and not found wanting. It has 
provided us with the highest stand- 
ard of material living that the 
world has ever known. It has 
given us penicillin, terramycin, and 
other wonder drugs, which saved 
more lives each year than we lost 
in the whole of World War II. 


Life expectancy has increased 
from 49 to 68 years in my lifetime 
—a greater increase than in the 
preceding millenium. Our strength 
in technology is ample proof that 
our system of education of scien- 
tists, engineers, and industrial 
managers has not failed. 


Unfortunately, we are now head- 
ing into a period of very serious 
shortage of technical man power. 
The 50,000 engineering graduates 
this year are in great demand, 
with more jobs than graduates. 
But the enrollment in engineering 
schools has dropped sharply. By 
1954, the 12,000 new engineers will 
fall so far short of the demand 
that a serious national situation 


is predicted. The same is true 
in the field of science. 

At the outset, I stated that we 
have appeared to have failed in 
relation to our ultimate goals. By 
this I mean that over the centuries 
we have not demonstrably raised 
our standards of human behavior. 

This failure is not new. Ben- 
jamin Franklin made this comment: 


“It is impossible to imagine the 


height to which may be carried, 
in a thousand years, the power of 
man over matter. O that moral 
science were in as fair way of im- 
provement, that men would cease 
to be wolves to one another, and 
that human beings would at 
length learn what they now im- 
properly call humanity.” 


I believe that the basic purpose 
of education is the development 
of a set of values—high standards, 
if you prefer. I see no evidence 
that the graduates of any one tvpe 
of college, from the “great books” 
programs through to the profes- 
sional schools of technology, have 
acquired superior standards of 
moral or even ethical behavior, or 
that they exhibit a greater sense of 
the responsibilities of citizenship. 
Many graduates of all types of 
colleges, in what appears to be 
proportionate numbers, leave spir- 
itual matters to the church, and 
then don’t go to church; criticize 
politicians, but take no part in 
civic affairs. This is the area in 
which education appears to have 
failed. 

In defense of the colleges, let it 
be noted that education does not 
begin with the college freshman 
year, and it should not end with 
graduation. Moral and _ spiritual 
values are inculcated in the home 
and the church, and may be de- 
veloped throughout a person’s adult 
life. Responsibility for citizenship 
usually develops in later life, and 


various forms of adult education 
have proved their effectiveness in 
this connection. I refer to such 
organizations as the League of 
Women Voters, the Citizens Con- 
ference now going on here in 
Denver, and to radio programs 
such as Town Hall. The job 
cannot be delegated to the col- 
leges and forgotten. 

But the fact remains that we 
have not improved our standards 
of human behavior. Lest my 
earlier remarks be interpreted as 
suggesting that liberal arts colleges 
have failed where schools of 
engineering and science have suc- 
ceeded, let me make it clear that 
we in engineering education as- 
sume the same obligation to de 
velop the student's set of values 
as do the liberal arts colleges. 

The failure which I describe is 
not alone in the failure of educa- 
tion, but, in Franklin’s phrase, the 
failure of mankind to learn hu- 
manhity, and “to cease to be wolves 
to one another.” 


Moderator Denny: i 

Thank you very much, Dr. Sher- 
wood. Now before we take the 
questions from this representative 
Denver audience, we'll have some 
special questions from our inter 
rogators: Mr. Lawrence C. Mar 
tin, American journalist, who is 
Associate Editor of the Denver 
Post, and Dr. Kenneth Oberholtzer, 
the Superintendent of Schools here 
in the City of Denver. Which one 
of you is ready? Mr. Martin? 


Mr. Martin: If I understand Dr. 
Butterfield’s position, he wouldn't 
deny us Faye Emerson or Mil 
ton Berle, but he would like to 
have us want Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son and John Milton. My question 

» how does Dr. Butterfield sug- 
oe ot propose that educators go 
about inspiring in people that 
desire for the insight and thinking 


wer beyond school or college 
irs that he regards so essential 
democratic living? 


Ir. Butterfield: Well, Mr. Mar- 
, I'd say in the first place that 
already happening to some ex- 
t. Good teachers are doing this 
a good many spots in our col- 
es. I think there is an increased 
erest in this kind of book being 
ensively studied in a fashion 
t will make more impact on the 
ught and the character of the 
der and the reflector. We have 
ong way to go, but I think it 
be amply demonstrated that 
» kind of reading, if done in- 
sively and done carefully and 
b a sense of search, indeed can 
meaningful to many, many 
ericans—most of us, in fact. 


ir. Denny: Thank you, Dr. But- 
ield. Dr. Sherwood made a re- 
‘k in the course of his talk that 
didn’t think that reading of 
2* books helped. I wonder if 
i like to comment on this at 
time. 

*. Sherwood: Mr. Denny, I 
*t think we ought to start an 
ament between Dr. Butterfield 
myself, but I would like to say 
this on that point. The great 
ks and the great thinkers of 
past are essential guides to 
man values, but I question the 
mt to which Dr. Butterfield 
Id rely on, them for mass edu- 
on, I believe that most peoples’ 
cal and moral standards come 
n other people, not from books, 
that the average person can ‘no 
2 get a working set of stand- 
(of human behavior by reading 
great books than an engineer 
learn to build bridges by look- 
at pictures of great bridges. 
*« Denny: All right, thank you. 
f question, Dr. Oberholtzer. 


» Oberholtzer: All right, Mr. 


Sherwood, you said something 
about developing high standards, 
and you said that’s one of the 
main purposes of education, a set 
of values: And then you went on 
to say that you see no evidence 
that any particular type of pro- 
gram now offered in colleges or 
schools is achieving that. Do you 
have in mind some sort of a pro- 
gram that will? 


Dr. Sherwood: I would like to 
correct your impression. I said 
that no one type of education 
seems to be doing a better job 
than any other type. I think a lot 
of them do a fine job. For ex- 
ample, I believe that scientific and 
engineering education has a lot of 
moral values in it. It teaches the 
truth, an acceptance and under- 
standing of truth, as a great many 
other studies do not. 


Dr. Oberholtzer: Well, let me 
pursue that just a bit further, if I 
may. You mention science educa- 
tion, and Dr. Butterfield mentioned 
humanistic education. Do you feel 
that there is any evidence that 
either one is better than the other 
in this matter of producing demo- 
cratic citizens? 


Dr. Sherwood: I wish we had 
some facts on that. I have no facts 
with which to answer that ques- 
tion. I think they might possibly 
be obtained by a thoroughgoing 
study of, let me say, groups of 
college graduates fifteen years out 
of college—as to what they do, 
how they think, whether they read 
Time or Life, even, or ever read 
a book of nonfiction. This ~- study, 
I believe, has never been made, 
and I can only go by my impres- 
sions, which I am sure are biased. 

Mr. Denny: That’s an honest con- 
fession. All right, Mr. Martin has 
a question for both of you gentle- 
men. 


Mr. Martin: The mechanics of 
democratic living, I think we all 
agree, are admirably taught in the 
beginning grades in our schools 
and to some extent in the sec- 
ondary schools. But, Dr. Butter- 
field and Dr. Sherwood both, I 
think, are more concerned with the 
spirit of democracy. I would like 
to ask whether they would agree 
that a course for teachers, a train- 
ing of teachers to teach democratic 
living as a separate course for 
teachers, followed by a course in 
democratic living for students in 
all the schools, would either be 
desirable or practical or effective. 


Dr. Butterfield: Well, I think it 
might help to some extent. This 
again by-passes my central thesis 
that unless the teachers themselves 
are finding sources of meaning in 
their books and in ideas, getting 
significant nourishment from them, 
everything else is by-passed. I’m 
not saying that we don’t get our 
values from the church or we don’t 
get our values from our families 
and from other people. What I’m 
referring to is that great gap in 
education which traditionally 
through the ages has turned to the 
ideas of important men through 
books and through discussion. That 
is the great gap, and_ teaching 
methods will not do this unless 
there is something substantial be- 
hind it by way of conviction and 
insight in the teacher. Then I think 
it might help. 

Dr. Sherwood: «I would like to 
support my colleague. I agree with 
everything he has said there. How- 
ever, I would like to point out 
this: that it is too simple an 
answer to say that the solution to 
our problems of democracy is to 
see that more people attend more 
things such as colleges. When they 
get there they have to have some 
ideas as to what they want and 


why. There is the matter of the 
mechanics of citizenship and there 
is also the matter of values that 
must be there if the mechanics are 
to work. The mechanics alone are 
like knowing how to drive an 
automobile without having a place 
to go or any purpose of going 
there. “ 

Dr. Oberholtzer: Dr. Butterfield, 
you have continued to put a great 
deal of emphasis upon good books, 
great books, and on reading, and 
on what you call humanistic learn- 
ing. How does it follow that 
people who study that sort of thing 
are better citizens? 


Dr. Butterfield: In the sens¢é 
that humanistic studies by ane 
large deal consciously and directly 
with the problem of human values 
as such. What’s important in my 
life may deal with what's true 
with what’s good, and right an 
wrong, with what's beautiful— 
things that immediately concert 
my welfare and the meaning 0 
my life. Now it seems to mi 
almost obvious that as we pa! 
conscious attention to those thing 
that concern our well-being in th 
fullest sense of the term, we wil 
inevitably move in the directios 
of a more significant life person 
ally. 


Dr. Oberholtzer: Just let me ad 
this. You say high standards an 
high values. We're talking abou 
education for demecracy. Are ther 
some peculiar values that you af 
going to get out of these goo 
books that will be appropriate t 
democratic education? 


Dr. Butterfield: My suggestio 
is that out of these books you gé 
clues as to what constitutes all ¢ 
the higher life of man, what ha 
made up his moral and his p¢ 
litical and his religious life. No 
if life is simply a matter of securil 
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nd the stomach and the biological 
eeds, then there is no point in 
aving democracy. A dictator can 
rovide that. If we feel profoundly 
n the importance of these other 
alues, and if we want to experi- 
nce those values, then freedom 
las some significance and we're 
villing to fight for it. 


Mr. Martin: I’d like to get back 
o that question of the gap. 


Mr. Denny: Mr. Butterfield, 
ou’re still on the spot. 


Mr. Martin: How are you going 
o close the gap? I’m afraid I’m 
lense about it, but I don’t know 
1ow you propose to close the gap. 
With whom do you begin — the 
eacher, the student? You're trying 
e evoke from the individual a de- 
ire, aren’t you? 

Dr. Butterfield: We begin at 
‘very point that we can possibly 
eegin. We've already started. The 
3reat Books movement started it. 
m the college the emphasis on 
be humanities is growing. The 
Kealt education program in the 
wwantry is laying increasing em- 
yhasis upon great books. I think 


we're on our way. This wiil not ~ 
gain real momentum until ordinary 


. average American people like you 


and me begin to pick up these 
books occasionally and take them 
seriously and begin to discover 
that we're getting some wisdom 
and insight from them. As that 
gradually occurs, I think that the 
strengthening of our minds _ and 
our insights will occur. 


Dr. Oberholtzer: Dr. Sherwood, 
you're in a scientific institution. 
Do colleges.in general put a great 
deal of emphasis upon American 
history, for example? Do _ they 
give as a part of their scientific 
training this background in what 
they should know about America 
and think about it? At least, give 
it thought? 

Dr. Sherwood: It’s almost stand- 
ard practice in all college courses. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Now I see 
a lot of questions out in the 
audience. We'll come back to you 
gentlemen here, the special interro- 
gators, but I’m going to take a 
question right now from the 
gentleman over here on the right. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASEI 


Man: Dr. Butterfield, doesn’t the 
economy of today offer better job 
opportunities to those students 

‘who specialize rather than those 
who study human relations? So 
why study human relations? 


Dr. Butterfield: Well, my basic 
answer to that is that if you 
want to eat without freedom, that’s 
all right. 


Lady: Dr. Sherwood, how do 
educators justify elimination of 
competitive grades in elementary 
and junior high schools when com- 
petition is the very essence of our 
democracy ? 


Dr. Sherwood: I can’t answer 
that, because in the institution 
which I represent, competition for 
grades is a very serious matter. 

Mr. Denny: All right. I'm going 
to refer that one to Dr. Ober- 
holtzer. Will you answer that? 


Dr. Oberholtzer: The question 
cannot be answered universally be- 
cause your practices are so differ- 
ent among schools. But I must say 
that in the beginning processes of 
education, a great deal of emphasis 
is put upon co6peration and learn- 
ing to live together. The most com- 
petitive individuals that I know 
are youngsters entering kinder- 
garten, and they have to learn how 
to live together, first of all. They 
have to learn how to walk before 
they can run and compete, and so 
there is a gradual transition from 
emphasis upon coéperation to 
emphasis upon competition and 
co6peration together. 


Lady: Dr. Butterfield, experience 
shows that the higher the standard 
of living rises, the more the in- 
terest of the citizens in government 
declines. How can we overcome 
this dilemma? 
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Dr. Butterfield: Are you sure of 
your figures? 


Lady: I believe I am, because it 
has shown that all great countries 
have fallen down after they rose — 
to a certain standard of living. 


Dr. Butterfield: After a long, 
long time, and perhaps for many 
complicated reasons. I think, as a 
matter of fact, there is an increas- 
ing interest on the part of the so- 
called middle and upper class in- 
come brackets in our governmental 
problems. 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank you. 
That’s a pretty tough question to 
put to a man to summarize all of 
civilization and comment on the 
trend of civilization in about one 
minute. 

Lady: Dr. Sherwood, can _his- 
tory, civics, and geography be 
taught more effectively by a social 
studies, general education method, 
or older individual subject 
method ? 

Dr. Sherwood: I'm afraid ’'m no 
expert in that area. I would say 
that the general education area 
at the college level is a very effec- 
tive one, as is the taking of 
specialized courses in those fields. 

Lady: Dr. Butterfield, is not 
failure to educate for democracy 
proven by the fact that newspapers 
are exercising such great influence 
on public opinion instead of re- 
flecting public opinion? 

Mr. Denny: Well, would you 
like to pass that one over to Mr. 
Martin? 


Dr. Butterfield: Vd simply say 
that you illustrate my point that 
the critical faculty of so many 
American people has become some- 
what paralyzed, and by virtue of 


yme return or recapturing of what 
am talking about, I think the 
swspaper editors might have a 
ttle rougher time. Maybe they 
uve a rough enough time anyway. 
Mr. Martin: Well, of course, the 
assic answer to that is the Gallup 
nll of 1948 of the Presidential 
ection but a more responsive 
iSwer to it lies in a clear defini- 
m of the function of the news- 
per. The function of the news- 
iper is to present the news, to 
mment on it adequately, and 
ver to mix the news and the 
mment. Its. purpose is not to 
rect public opinion; it’s to stimu- 
re the formation of public 
inion by making people think, 
st as Town Meeting does. 

Mr. Denny: Well, we're in the 
me business. Good, thank you. 
ve gentleman over here. 


Man: Dr. Sherwood, do you 
mk that our schools and colleges 
»e perfected education in think- 
z about politics to the degree 
“i you imply for industrial and 
iitary education? 
Dr. Sherwood: JI certainly do 
i. In fact, the point of what I 
1 to say was that I thought we 
1 done such a good job and 
atly had accomplished much in 
advancement of technology, 
- that: our failure appeared to 
in the area of not being able 
show real advance in such 
ags as citizen responsibility, in 
vernment, and civic affairs ac- 
ties, and in human _ behavior 
erally. 


Man: Dr. Butterfield, what 
*ht the democracies throughout 
world have taught that would 
e brought them out of a world- 
e depression without govern- 
nt spending and war? 

%, Butterfield: On these prob- 
s of this kind, I often reflect; 
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and I think probably this is part 
of the thing that we would learn 
in going back to our prophets and 
our thinkers. There are a good 
many problems, both personal and 
political, that, as a matter of fact, 
are insoluble. One of the things 
that we have learned in the course 
of the human race is that we have 
not reached the point where we 
know all the answers. 

Now all I can say is that if, by 
and large, human life has been 
tragic, it can be less tragic with 
more thought and more reflection 
and more effort. And there are 
sources in our heritage where 
philosophical religious systems 
would say that they can turn this 
into triumph, and apparently have 
done so. 

Lady: Dr. Sherwood, how may 
I, as a mother of three school-age 
children, help to prepare them for 
life in a democracy? 

Dr. Sherwood: Well, that, of 
course would take a lot of thought 
and effort to answer that ques- 
tion. My quick answer would be 
that you work sincerely hard at 
the business of giving the children 
the best values you know. 

Lady: Dr. Butterfield, what can 
teachers do when many ‘parents do 
not allow their children to elimi- 
nate prejudices and learn democ- 
racy? 2 

Dr. Butterfield: That’s another 
one of these marginal and slow- 
solving problems. All you can do 
is do the best you can to make 
sure that your own resources of 
strength and insight and values are 
constantly nourished. Try to push 
as ably and as well and as effec- 
tively as you can in that direction. 

Man: Dr. Butterfield, with the 
Kefauver trial emphasis on un- 
ethical behavior in high public 
office, what steps can be or are 


being taken to teach Christian 

ethics and to stress decency, truth- 
' fulness, and integrity in our 
schools ? 


Dr. Butterfield: 1 think there is 
a great deal of effort to teach 
integrity and ethics in our schools. 
Human nature, as Christian litera- 
ture has shown us all through the 
ages, is weak and often sinful. 
We'll never get perfection here, 
but the more the vast body of our 
citizens get conviction and nourish- 
ment of the right ideals, the more 
this seeps into their political 
thinking and the more they choose 
the kind of political leaders with 
the kind of integrity and the kind 
of values that ought to be repre- 
sentative of a democracy. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. I’m 
afraid we’re looking for easy an- 
swers, Dr. Butterfield. 


Lady; Dr. Sherwood, wouldn’t 
it be wise to teach United States 
history in every grade of school? 


Dr. Sherwood: 1 would think 
that it would not be necessary to 
teach it in every grade. Partly 
in answer to this, and partly in 
answer to a previous question 
which I'm afraid I dodged, I'd 
like to say this. I think that 
subjects like United States history 
are most effectively taught when 
they are integrated into the pattern 
of the history of civilization so 
that we have a whole, and not 
pieces that are intended to be fit 
together to produce an education. 
And that, I think, is the accom- 
plishment that some of our col- 


lege programs of general educa- 
tion have made. 


Man: Dr. Butterfield, do you 
believe there has been a general 
decline in the moral responsibility 


of the students since the start of 
the Korean war? 


Dr. Butterfield: Yes, in the 


freshman classes, as far as my ex-_ 


perience is concerned. Otherwise, 
I'd say that the boys have held up 
very well. 


Mr. Denny: Dr. Sherwood, as 
a Dean, what would you say 
about that? 


Dr. Sherwood: 1 wouid say the 
same thing, Mr. Denny. I see no 
marked change in the morale of 
the students within the precision” 
of measurement. 


Mr. Denny: I want to ask the 
young man just what he had im 
mind. Maybe he’d like to cai 
that question. 


Man: Well, I had in mind stu- 
dents on the college level, fresh- 
men through seniors. ; 


Mr. Denny: Well, 
you ask the question? 


Man: Well, I feel myself, as a 
junior, that there is a definite de- 
cline in the feeling or attitude to- 
wards the subject matter, for what 
is being taught in the schools, 
since the start of the Korean War. 
There has been a lack of interest, 
a lack of responsibility on the 
student’s 


what made 


part to accept certain 
truths or things of that nature. 

Mr. Denny: You mean they 
don’t relate their job in the 


Korean War to the job of preserv 
ing democracy and freedom ane 


the things that they value? Is thai 
right? 
Man: ‘They have the attitude 0 


“What's the use? The army’s go 
ing to get us. Why do we hav 


to learn these values? What is t 
become of us?” 
Mr. Denny: Well, that’s | 


pretty serious problem the youn! 
man has raised. Dr. Sherwood 
what would you say about it? 
Dr. Sherwood: Well, I thin 
it’s true. As I understand i 
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ere was sort of a psychological 
pidemic in some parts of the 
ountry of the type which this 
oung man describes about Christ- 
1as-time last, and it carried on for 
t least a few weeks. The stu- 
ents let up on their studies, did 
oorer work, and didn’t seem to 
are. Strangely enough, that 
truck some parts of the country 
ut not others. In our locality 
ve saw practically nothing of it. 
ut in any case, I take it that 
y and large the students have 
argely recovered from it, and the 
n0rale of the students I saw going 
ff into the service this June, in 
urge numbers, was excellent and 
ery high indeed. 


Mr. Denny: All right. I wish 
* had more time to deal with 
jat question, but we'll take a 
mestion from the young lady here. 
Lady: Dr. Butterfield, is there 
ior some way in which we may 
empromise by injecting more of 
ee humanities into the technical 
dies? 

/Dr. Butterfield: Well, Dean 
eerwood can speak on that, be- 
suse M. I. T. has taken the leader- 
sip in that problem. I wish he 
ight say a bit about it. 


Dr. Sherwood: We certainly are. 
“e take our responsibility very 
wiously. Perhaps it would be in- 
«esting to point out a fact which 
ty few seem to understand about 
‘entific and engineering educa- 
n—namely, that in the four-year 
itriculum in engineering, for ex- 
pple, which is the curriculum 
at I’m familiar with, a little over 

per cent of the content is 
ney the same subject matter as 
» typical liberal arts curriculum. 
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Mr. Denny: All right, thank 
you. I think we ought to hear 


from our intertogators again. Mr. 
Oberholtzer ? 


Dr. Oberholtzer: Yes, Vd like 
to ask this question. As I read 
and as I have heard comments on 
education for democracy, there 
seem to be two prevailing points 
of view: one, that we should de- 
velop a sort of an American ctedo 
toward which we shall educate. 
The other says, “Forget that; just 
train them how to think. Let’s 
read good books. Let’s get good 
ideas.” Is there a difference? Is 
one better than the other, from 
your experience? 


Dr. Butterfield: There is a dif- 
ference and the difference is basic, 
and only the latter seems to me to 
be consistent with what democracy 
‘undamentally stands for and with 
what the Bill of Rights insists 
upon. We are a nation of in- 
dividuals, and we have got to be 
individuals and to use our minds 
and discover our values as individ- 
uals and live accordingly. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you very 
much, Dr. Victor Butterfield, Dr. 
Sherwood, Lawrence Martin, and 
Kenneth Oberholtzer for your con- 
tributions to tonight’s Town Meet- 
ing. Our thanks, too, to our 
gracious hosts, the University of 
Denver, its President, Dr. Albert 
Jacobs, the Citizens Conference on 
Government Management and _ its 
Director, John Ingram, and 
the able staff of station KVOD. 

So plan to be with us next week 
and every week at the sound of the 
Crier’s Bell. 
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Mazo that you have read the opinions of the speakers on the subject 
We Failed to Educate for Democracy?’ you are probably ready to draw your 
own conclusions. Before doing so, however, you may want to consider the fol- 


lowing background questions. 
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1. The central issue: 


How can we best educate for democracy—by training the individual 
to meet the problems of human relations in the twentieth century 
as a citizen of his community, state, nation, and the world (liberal | 
arts) or for the defense needs of the country (technical, scientific, 
and vocational training) ? Are we overemphasizing one at the expense — 
of the other? | 


Does our modern system of education train for participation 


a. 

and active interest in i1ocal and national government? 

b. Are we guilty of overspecialization in education, or do our schools 

turn out too many graduates who know a little about many 

fields but are not qualified for a job in any of them? 1 

c. Would an increase of scientists and technicians tend to gear the 

country to war production rather than peace-time uses of the / 
atom, airplane, etc? 

é . : aan 4 

d. Would concentration on scientific training place too much em- 

phasis on the machine and the material, while neglecting nol 


and spiritual values? 


os 


2. Is modern education serving the material at the expense of 
spiritual ? 

a. Are students trained to live creatively and fearlessly as re- i 
sponsible citizens, or do too many schools measure greatness | 
and success in terms of money and position? 

3. What changes should be made in our present educational system? |} 

a. In regard to financial support? 

b. In regard to content and emphasis? 

c. In regard to period of education? 

4. If we are educating for democracy, why have we made such 


mess of our foreign policy? 


Closely’ related to this week’s 
program is the November 14, 
1950 Town Meeting Bulletin on 
the subject “Are We Expecting 
Too Much of Our Schools?” Speak- 
ers Mildred McAfee Horton and 
Norman Cousins explored the 
question of whether schools should 
be responsible for creating well- 
rounded individuals who are equip- 


ped to take their places in today’s |: 
world, or whether their primary ~ 
function is to provide academic |) 
instruction and leave character 
building to the church and family. 
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